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A side view of the brain and upper part of the spinal cord 
in place—the parts which cover the cerebro-spinal centres 
being removed. C.C. the convoluted surface of the right 
cerebral hemisphere; Cb. the cerebellum; M.Ob. the 
medulla oblongata; B. the bodies of the cervical vertebra; 
Sp . their spines; N. the spinal cord with the spinal nerves. 
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